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B.    Species parasitic and pathogenic for cold-blooded animals.
Mycobacterium  piscium  is   pathogenic  for  frogs,   toads,
turtles, lizards, snakes, salamanders, and carp.
Mycobacterium marinum has been isolated from necrotic
areas in the livers of salt-water fish.
Mycobacterium ranae is found in the livers of frogs.
Mycobacterium cheloni is found in the lungs of turtles.
Mycobacterium thamnopheos has been isolated from garter
snakes and probably from other snakes.
C.    Saprophytic species.
Mycobacterium lacticola includes a number of strains of
saprophytic bacteria which have been known under other
species names (see Bergey's Manual, p. 888, 1948). The
organism is found in butter, bovine manure, human and
canine smegma, and in rat feces.
Mycobacterium phlei is widely distributed in hay, grass,
and in the soil and dust. It was originally isolated from tim-
othy hay and is commonly called the timothy hay bacillus.
The student in veterinary bacteriology is primarily interested
in the pathogenic species of Mycobacteria; however, it must be re-
membered that saprophytic species do exist, and that from the point
of view of identification they may lead to confusion. The species
which produce disease in cold-blooded animals are of especial in-
terest to naturalists and others concerned with the diseases of
zoological specimens.
Mycobacterium tuberculosis, Mycobacterium bows, and
Mycohacterium avium
Synonyms and History. Bacillus tuberculosis, Mycobacterium
tuberculosis var. hominis, var. bovis, and var. avium.
The tubercle bacillus and tuberculosis of man and animals
have been studied more than many of the other organisms and
diseases combined. Entire books are written on the subject, and
entire journals are devoted to past and current literature.
Tuberculosis is one of the oldest diseases of which there is any
record. References are made of the disease in the earliest literature,
and Egyptian mummies show lesions of the infection. The conta-
gious nature of the disease was recognized by early peoples, and it
was but natural that some confusion existed between tuberculosis
and such diseases as syphilis during the middle ages.
The first successful transmission of the disease was obtained
by Klencke in 1843 when he produced tuberculosis in rabbits by
the intravenous inoculation of tuberculous tissue. Conclusive proof
of the infectiousness of tuberculosis was contributed by Villemin in
1865 and more completely in 1868, when, he produced the disease